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SOAKING SEED CORN 
WATER. 


Mk Fessenpen—A few years ago, I 


PPERAS 


water before planting, My ground was dry, and 


there was a very dry time at, and for several weeks | 
after planting, so that the corn did not sprout, but} 
became as dry and hard as if lying in the barn. | 
Bat when the | 


I despaired of its ever coming up. 
land had been wet with rain, the corn sprouted 


and grew well and I had avery good crop, I did 
not find the copperas any protection against 


worms; for my corn I thought, was injured by| 
them quite as much that year as usual, and IT have 
forborne to recommend itto my neighbors, Think- 
ing, however, that this might be only a solitary fuil- 
ure, and finding the practice so often recommended 
in various quarters, it passed unsoticed, The worm 
which injured my corn, and from which I generally 
suffer most, is a species that eats out the heart 
or inside of the plant while growing, and destroys 
it by degrees. { do not often suffer by the grubs. 
As to copperas guarding against crows, &c, I can- 
not say, as my field was not much exposed to 
them, 
LUCERNE. 

Having seen Lucerne strongly recommended 
in the New England Farmer and in many other 
periodicals, | determined to give itas fair a trial 
asI could. Accordingly I, last spring, prepared 
about 40 rods of land, on which the year before 
I had about 80 bushels of corn to the acre, sowed 
it with oats, and on the first day of May, I could 
not get the seed sooner) sowed Lucerne and red- 
top, bushed them in, and rolled the ground down 
smooth, I put on at the rate of more than 20 Ibs, 
of lucerne seed to the acre. The oats, though 
sowed and harrowed in before, had not then sprout- 
ed, The land was a dry rich loam, made mellow 
and J think as good for lucerne as any in this vi- 
cinity. It came up well and grew well, till the 
oats began to choke it: they grew very rank and 
nearly one half lodged. The lucerne then turned 
yellow, and seemed to dwindle away, and for a 
while I thought it would alldie. After harvesting 
the oats however, it started and grew some, but 


think | 


‘ , : FOR THE NEW ENGLA 
1826, I soaked my seed corn tioroughty in copperas | 


sion of the young plants of lucerne, We have 
given, under our editorial head of this week’s pa- 
per, some rules for the culture of lucerne, deduced 
from observation, and the writings of practical as 
well as scientific cultivators, 


ND FARMER. 


SHORT HORN CAT.) 
TLE, &e. 

Mr Epirorn—Much has been said inthe N. E. | 
Farmer about freezing the milk to obtain cream for 
butter. My objections to this prattice are, the 
butter so made is inclining to be white, will not 


WINTER BUTTER, 


i sell well, and is crumbly and will not cut handsome- | 


ly. Besides, I think the flavor hardly equal to that 
made in the inethod we have pursued, 

Our object has been to keep the milk in a tem- 
perature always above the freezing point—say, not 
lower than 40 or 45 degrees, 


The method which we have practised, and 


which I think best for winter, was recommended | 


to me by that great friend to agricultural improve- 


ment, Cuartes Vaueuan, Esq. as followed in 
the counties of Somerset and Devon, England, | 


The milk immediately after 
cow, is putin a copper or brass vessel, of a_ size 
according to the quantity of the milk, care being 
taken that it is not more than eight or ten inches 
in depth, and gradually brought to within 2 or 3) 
degrees of boiling heat, when it is permitte 1d slow- 
ly to cool, 


In the course of five or six hours, the ness and value,’ 


ee 
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MILCH COWS, a 
Mr Fessenpen—I am much obliged to your 
} correspondents Colonus and W. for the notice they 
| have taken of my communication of March 2; 
| But I perceive I did not make myself perfeetly 
junderstood, The fact is, I cannot afford to buy 
the best cows in Massachusetts ;4nuch less to im. 
}port them from Switzerland, Lapland, or China. 
I wish to be gradually increasing aud improving 
my stock of milch cows as I may be able either by 
| crossing the best I now have with better stocks or 
/now and then buying young cattle, 

I did hope to profit by the experience of those 
who have tried the imported races of cattle, if it 
|is found to be true that a much larger proportion 
of § any of them are actually better for milk than 

native cattle, 

The communication of Colonus is interesting ; 
; but itappears to be historical fact, and not his own 
experience. ‘ W,’ refers to agricultural reports, I 
know that some very good milch cows of the im- 
| ported breeds, have been exhibited at the Cattle 
|Shows. But does the experience of Massachu- 


it is taken from the} setts farmers prove them to be decidedly better 


than the native, with the same treatment? In 
Governor Lincon’s letter to Col. Jaques, in your 
| paper of March 9th, he speaks confidently of ¢ the 
entire difference, in different breeds of cattle, be- 
itween utter worthlessness and great productive- 

This is the best authority, as I 


most of the cream rises in a beautiful thick sheet,|am told he has a large stock of different breeds of 


and is so solid that it may be cut with a knife in 
almost any form, It comes to butter almost im- 
mediately, never requiring more than five minutes’ 
churning, The butter is of fine quality, being of 
good color and flavor. The practice also saves 
labor and cold fingers, We have in this way had 
no butter that was not as high colored as what I 
send you. But perhaps the high color may be 
owing considerably to the extra richness of the milk, 


horned cattle. If he has found by his experience, 
any breed remarkable mote especially for the pro- 
duction of milk, the information weuld be of great 
importance to the agricultural interests of the 
state, Yours &c, 


April 28, 1831. A Rustic. 





WIND-MILL AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


Mr Ferssenpen.—I am much pleased to learn, 





and this quality of the milk is wholly attributable to | that the Directors of the Boston House of Indus- 


My stock consists of the Short Horn 
the blood of Celebs, Denton, and Hold- | 


the cows. 
breed in 


erness, the Herefordshire in the blood of Sir Isaac, | 


the Bakewell, and that excellent, though undefined 
breed intreduced here from England by Cuar.es 
Vauenan, Fsq. and the best selected native. 

I am aware that much contrariety of opinion 





did not appear very promising, It is now nearly 
all dead, and the little that remains is generally in 
plants scattered here and there, wholly insufficient | 
for a crop of grass. Some sinall patches, the 
bigness of a common sized table are thick and 
grow well, being about ten inches high. 

The result of this experiment ha’ satisfied me 
that lucerne will ngt answer for eur soil and 
climate, No doubt it may be profitably grown in 
other places. I did not attribute my failure to the 
rankness of the oats. B. 

Plymouth, Conn. April 29, 1831. 


By the Editor.—There is no grass, respecting 
which we have such varied and opposite accounts 
as of Lucerne. Where it succeeds at all, its pro- 
duct is very great ; but it is very liable to be stifled 
by weeds ; and the grain which is sowed with it 


exists as to the properties and relative value of the 
different breeds of cattle, and my inteutions have 
been, and still are, to go through with a series of 
fair experiments on the subject. 

So far as several years’ observation and one 


clined to think the improved imported races (the 
Short horns, particularly,) the most profitable,—that 
is, taking them for all purposes. I do not know 
that they will give any more milk than the ¢ natives,’ 
but it is, 
they certainly keep in much better order of the 
saine food. ‘They are also put together more on 
mechanical principles, are stronger, and have bet- 
ter constitutions. I would recommend to every 
farmer to give them a fair trial. 
Yours with respect, Sanrorp Howaagp. 





appears often to monopolize the soil, to the exclu- 


Vaughan Place, 


Hallowell, April 18, 1831. H 


year’s experience will enable me to judge, I am in- 


I believe, generally of a better quality, and | 


try propose to erecta wind grist mill. I have 
‘thought much of the subject; and previous to the 
“suggestion in your paper of the 13th ult, had made 
a rough calculation, which satisfied me, that the 
whole cost would be saved in one year, I am now 
confirmed in the correctness of my estimate. The 
toll, saved upon. 5000 bushels of grain, would be 
3124 bushels ; which at the present average price 
of corn and rye, would amount to about 235 dob 
lars. The whole carrying expense to the Dorches- 
jter tide mill or to the Mill Dam, will amount to 
nearly or quite as much more annually, ‘The re- 
maining balance on the cost of the mill, might be 
gained, by grinding for those of the inhabitants of 
S. Boston, who send their grain to mill; if the 
Directors would accommodate them, This would 
be to them also a great saving and convenience, 

Yours respectfully, L. C. 

South Boston, May 10, 1831. 


SPORTING. 

| Mr Fessenpen—Permit me, through the medium 
‘of your highly useful journal to call the attention 
of our farmers and horticulturists to the wanton 
practice of many young men from Boston and its 
environs, of shooting the birds in this vicinity. 
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It is a well known fact that the alarming in- | shaped hives. My object is to obtain honey in the 
crease of worms and insects in making ravages safest and easiest way with little trouble or ex- 
upon our fruit trees and fruit, not only paralyzes pense, and also [ hope with a greater certainty 


the efforts and disheartens ‘he hopes of the cul-/ of keeping clear of the bee moth, from the great- 


tivator, but threatens total destruction to many of er elevation from the earth than the usual method, | 


the most delicious kin.ls,x—So extensive are their! 


ravages that but very few of our apricots and plums long been expecting, and now give it to you for 
ever ripen without premature decay from the worm publication, 


generated by the beetles which surround our, 
trees in the twilight of the evening in great numbers | 
when the fruit is quite young. And when 
produce of our apple, pear or peach trees is small, | 
but few of these escape the same fate, 

I attributé the rapid and alarming increase of 
these worms and insects wholly to the diminution 
of those birds which fall a prey to our sportsmen, | 
which are known to feed upon them and for whose 
subsistence these insects were apparently created, 

In addition to the important usefulness of 
these birds, their musical notes in the twilight of) 
the morning are peculiarly delightful; awaking | 
the cultivator to the sublime contemplation and | 
enjoyment of all the infinite beauties of creation. | 

In vain will be all our toil and labor, in vain) 


the uniied efforts of Horticultural Societies for in-| 


creasing and perfecting the cultivation of the| 
most deticious varieties of fruits, unless we can 
increase, or at least cease to diminish these useful 
and melodious birds, 

If we have a Statute in this Commonwealth pro- 
viding for the protection of these birds, let us unite 
our efforts to arrest this wanton destruction of 
them by enforcing the penalties of the law in every 
inslance of its violation, Our Horticultural Soci- 
ety can scarcely do a greaterservice in promoting 
the objects of its organization, than by making a 
spontaneous and vigorous effort to this effect, 

If there be no Statute for the protection of these 
invaluable creatures, | would earnestly, yet re- 
spectfully suggest to the Horticultural Society the 
propriety and even necessity of their petitioning our 
Legislature at their next session for such an act, 

It is a common practice with these sportsmen 
through the summer to range the groves and 
orchards, in this vicinity, almost every pleasant day 
and more numerously on holidays, and to shoot 
every bird that comes within their reach, 

It is not however asmall nor an easy task for 
one individual, to get thei names, residence, and 
the evidence necessary for their conviction ; but it 
requires the united efforts of all who are imme- 
diately interested, Already have these sportsmen 
commenced their wanton destruction of these use- 
ful creatures, even before they had time to build | 





anest for rearing of their young.—Birds that} 
have survived the dreary winter in a more genial 
clime, having now returned to bless our efforts 
by their industry and to cheer our days with their 
melody, are scarcely permitted to commence their } 
vernal song, ere they must fall victims to a waNnTON 
IDLENESS that is as destitute of moral feeling, as of 
useful employment. A CULTIVATOR, 
Brookline, April 31. 





BEES, 

Mr Fessexpex—In a communication made 
for your paper a few days past on this inexhaust- 
ible subject, I regretted not having received an 
answer from a gentleman in the western country 
to whom I had written last autumn on the meth- 
od of keeping Bees in the upper part of a house, 
or any other building. I do not enter into any contro- 


a! . 
the JouHn Prince, Ese. 


counties ; consequently this is the first opportuni- 


\a box the whole length, say 14 feet; this box is 18 


I have this week received the letter I had so | 
Yours, &c, 


Roxbury, April 12, 1831, J. PRINCE, 


VersattLes, Woodford Co. Ky. April 20, 1831. 


My Dear Sir—Your friendly letter of October 
last was forwarded to me at this place, but did not 
reach this until my departure for the southern 


ty I have had, and must plead my excuse for not 
attending to your request sooner : and now, Ihave 
to regret thatmy friend Doct. Parker has not fur- 
nished me with all the information I require, con- 
cerning the management of Bees; but he has 
kindly afforded me an opportunity of examining 
his Bee-house, and if I possessed the power of 
description you should certainly have it, intelligibly. 
This much is certain, that he has in the garret, a 
great number of bees. He thinks about 40 swarms 
at this time, all proceeding from one hive, put there 
about 10 years ago. He placed the hive near the 
brick wall or end of his garret leaving an aperture, 
or small hole in the wall, through which the bees 
passed out and in, A tight room was then made 
fur them, such as may be made in the end of any 
house, leaving a door, which may be locked or bol- 
ted, The room must be tight, admitting neither 
air or light, or very little of either. A large box 
was then put into this room, say $8 by 4 feet, one 
half sawed in two, with small hinges on it, and 
fastened at the bottom by a_ bolt or lock, for the 
convenience of raising up and getting the honey 
whenever you may want it. The hive being 
placed on the top of the box, and the latter having 
5 or 6 holes bored in it by a small auger—as soon 
as the bees have filled the hive, they go down into 
the box, and never swarm until they have com- 
pletely filled it, But you must have room enough 
in your house to keep them always at work, And 
this you may do by adding box to box ; and they 
will even then proceed to deposit their comb on the | 
raflers of the house. 

Doct. Parker told me the other day, that he 
could now take from 50 to 100 wt. of honey comb 
without disturbing, or even seeing a bee.—We 
have also a Bee-house in the yard ; 3 sides plank- 
ed up, as other framed houses are, we have framed 


inches wide and about 12 deep, with holes bored 
all along the top, over which the hives are set or 
placed—the front part of this box is full of holes 
for the egress and ingress of the beestthey di- 
rectly go up through the box into the hives, fill 
them, and then go to work inthe large box, so 
that you may take the hive off as soon as filled 
and place another there, so that there is no ne- 
cessity of ever killing a bee.—You can fasten the 
hives on the box, by running a bar of iron or wood 
through each end of the house and putting a lock 
on it, so as to prevent robbery.—The lock is 
placed in the end of the bar, outside of the house. 

We have several other plans, or methods of 
raising bees in this neighborhood—such as smal] 
brick buildings, and putting the hives in them, 
leaving holes in the wall for them to go out and in 
at, having a door in the back or front, as you please. 


porticos or porches boring small holes in the plank 
for them to go through. 
difficulty in having plenty of honey, if we devote 
‘any time to making a house forthe 


in truth, there can be no 


bees. 


I am, &c, &c, P. N. O’ Barnum. 





PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN FARMERS. 
The probability of a general war in Europe,ap- 
proaches very near to certainty. That it will be 
one of terrible carnage, may be inferred from the 
nature of the two great parties in it, despotism and 
liberty,and from the fact, that it is to decide the 
fate of the former ; but its probable duration is not 
so clearly indicated—it may be a war of twelve 
months or twelve years. As of the 
human family, as philanthropists, the people of 
this country will regret this state of things; as 
republicans, they will feel intense interest in it, 
but as a nation, we have litile to fear, and nothing 
to lose by it. Its effects will be felt in this country 
to an important degree, and by no class of people 
more than the farmers. It will create a demand 
for bread stuffs, and thus enhance the value of 
agricultural products immensely, Ifthe war does 
become general, the probability is that the ensuing 
harvest will be the most valuable one to farmers 
that has been reaped for many years. We must 
not be considered as wishing for a war of blood- 
sled and devastation in foreign countries, that our 
own may be benefited by it—far from it; but if 
such is to be the unfortunate lot of our neighbor 
nations, without any act of ours, no good reason can 
be seen for our not preparing to furnish them with 
such supplies as their necessities may require, and 
which they must obtain As well 
might it be argued, that it is improper to prepare 
wrecking vessels to assist shipping unfortunately 
‘ast away by the fury of the elements, with a view 
to salvage, as that we ought not to look for, and 
even prepare for the sullership of this general war, 
As well might it be said that we should not take 
advantage of our neighbor’s necessity by selling 
he stands In need of it. One 
thing we hope our farmers will not neglect ; and 
that is the hushanding not only of their harvests 
from which they have reason to expect so much, 
but of their gains also from this source, When 
our planters and farmers, not many years since, 
were reaping such rich harvests, frem a_ similar 
cause, they seemed to furget that there could be a 
change in their circumstances, and consequently 
as fast as their money ‘came in at the door it was 
shovelled out at the window.’ ‘The probability 
is, that there will be a state of agricultural prosper- 
ity fully equal to that of any period since we be- 
‘ame a nation; and it is to be hoped that its bene- 
fits will not be squandered.—.4merican Farmer. 


members 


somewhere, 


him bread, because 





AMERICAN Siitx.—A correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce writes from London 
as follows :—I forgot tomention to you some time 
since, that the American silk offered here for sale, 
was hid in at public auction, The price was 
limited at 14s. but only 13%, Ad, was offered. The 
manufacturers however speak well of it. 

Here we have ‘the best commentary that can be 
made on the assertion, that it is ruinous for us to 
make sewing silk, mits, gloves, §&c, out of our good 
silk ; and that we ought to export our raw silk. 
At 14 shillings a pound in London the American 
producer would scarcely realize more than $2.50 
for raw silk, Whereas be can make it into sewing 








versy concerning these valuable insects, or the best 


We also have the hives placed in the top of the 





silk, and thread for mits, stockings, &¢ (those ‘gold 
frying pans’ of Messrs. Du Ponceau and D’Homer- 
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gue!) and obtain from five to seven dollars'a pound 
according to quality, We hope to hear no more 
of exporting our raw silk, and importing the man- 
ufactured article. If the process of manufacturing 
sewing silk from raw silk is to double the value 
of the material—that is, to make three dollars worth 
six—then let us have the advantage of it.—ZJb. 











MILCH COWS. 

The attention of farmers is invited to the con- 
sideration of the character and condition of our 
milch cows. 

How much milk ought a cow to yield to be 
worth her keeping ? What is the average time that 
our cows are in milk ? 
waste of fudder among us by keeping animals that 


yield little or no return of profit ?— Questions like | 


these, and there are many such, ought to be put 
and answered in the New England Farmer, It 
may turn out that our dairy stock is extremely low 
in character and its management wasteful. 

If something like an average quality of mileh 
cows could be settled—to effect a standard—and 
it should be understood that no good farmer would 
keep an animal for milk that fell below it; all the 
cows in the country would soon come up to that 
standard and go beyond it. 

A milch cow of medium quality in this state will 
give, it is supposed, 12 quarts of milk per day for 
two months after calving, and about 7 quarts per 
day on grass feed for the next four months, and 
four quarts per day for the next following two 
months, and perhaps 2 quarts one month longer, 
Altogether 1500 quarts in a year, 

It takes 9 quarts of milk to give a pound of but- 
ter, and 4 quarts to yield a pound of cheese, The 
skim milk and dairy whey may be valued at $3 a 
cow per annum, 

Now, a cow that gives 1500 quarts of milk in a 
year, will produce 166 Ibs, of butter, worth at 16 
cents per |b. $26 56 
Skim milk, say 3 44 





$30 00 

Nothing is said of the worth of the calf, as all 
the milk the cow gives is credited. 

A milch cow’s keeping one year cannot be short 
of 25 dollars in the interior, 

Suppose a farmer to resolve that he would keep 
no cow that did net hold out as a good milker 9 
months in the year—and that did not give sixteen 
quarts of milk per day for 2 months after calving, 
and 12 quarts per day the next 3 months, and 2 
quarts per day the month following.—Such a cow 
would yield per anoum 3000 quarts of milk. 

Here it may be remarked, that with the addition 
of five dollars per annum to the cost of food as es- 
timated for a common cow, the neat profit would 
probably be four fold. 

Is it not practicable to have throughout the coun- 
try, as common dairy stock, animals as good as the 
last described ? 

This question is submitted to farmers for cons 
sideration, ‘The probability is that in taking some 
pains to get stock as good, they would get even 
better, 

If the various modes of obtaining this object 
were resorted to at once and with zeal throughout 
the country, there woull be a prodigious improve- 
ment in a very short time, No young animal of 
promising appearance for milk would go to the 
butcher. More care would be taken of young 
stock. More young stock would be retained to 


Is there much, if any,’ 


insure a better selection for milch cows. Farmers 
would think more of the advantages of employing 
bulls of the improved breeds, Heifers should be 
milked with great care and very thoroughly, to 
get them inthe habit of holding out as long milkers. 
If they once dry early, no care and keeping after- 
wards will correct this fault. Heifers with the 
first calf will be fed well with some additional care 
the last three months they are in milk, to make 
them hold out, 

The profit of a milch cow is not generally under- 
stood. Milk is not only the most nutritious but 
cheapest article of fuod. The food necessary for a 
cow in full milk, does not execed in price, one 





er, . 

These few remarks are hastily made to draw out 
farmers, and particularly scientific farmers, on 
this subject: There are a great many facts to the 
|purpose, which should come to light,—Mass, 
| Igri. Rep. 


A MARKET FOR COCOONS. 

| The Editor of the Amerian Farmer is authorized 
ito say that any quantity of cocoons will be pur- 
| chased the ensuing season, by a gentleman who is 
| preparing to erect a filature in Baltimore.—From 
forty to fifty cents a pound will be given for them, 
|according to quality.—Particular care should be 
‘taken in killing the chrysalis that the fibre of the 
|cocoons be not injured by heat, and that all the 
| erhysalis be certainly killed, 
| put in to atin vessel, the cover closed perfeetl y, 
and the vessel be placed in a kettle of boiling 
water for half an hour, the chrysalis will be all iill- 
ed and the cocoons receive no injury from too 
high a heat as the water will prevent the temper- 
ature rising above the boiling point. ; 

We have thought it proper to give this notice 
(that those who have been deterred from raismg 
silkworms by the absence of a market for cocoons 
At forty cents a 
pound cocoons willbe a very profitable article. 
One person with a boy to assist during the last 
ten days, can attend to one hundred thousand 
worms, Which, if well attended to,—kept clean aml 
well fed with mulberry leaves, will produce 300 
pounds of cocoons, which will bring at the mini- 
mum price $120, and if really first quality, which 
they will be by proper attention, they will bring 
$150,—and the time occupied will not be over 
six weeks.—What more profitable employment 
can females pursue. The gentleman will give 
notice in a future advertisement of the place at 
‘which the cocoons will be purchased, In the 
/meantime the Editor will take pleasure in giving 
jall necessary information on the subject.—All 
letters must be post paid,—.dmerican Farmer, 


If the cocoons be 


| 


{might be induced to commence. 


YELLOW JASMINE. 

We announce, with deep sympathy in the afflic- 
tion which the event visits on her fond parents, and 
in the hope that it will operate as a solemn warn- 
ing to young persons, the fact, that Sarah, the inter- 
esting little daughter of Mr John D. Gordon, aged 
about 4 years, was poisoned yesterday from eating 
| yellow Jasmine flowers. The child, we learn, was 
in good health at the breakfast table, went out 
and came home an hour or two after, to breathe 
her last in the arms of her parents, who are over- 
whelmed with grief by the sudden and heart ren- 
ding event.—.Vorfolk Beacon. 





third of what is necessary in feeding for the butch- | 
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| BARLEY, 
| The two rowed barley, if it can be liad, is 
decidedly preferable for mellow ground—if not 
the four rowed is next to be preferred.—It should 
be prepared by steeping in cold water some twelve 
hours, carefully skimming all the oats and foul 
stuff which rises to the top of the steep ; the water 
may then be dramed off; and the barley thrown 
into a heap upon the floor, where it must remain 
twelve hours ; then some house ashes are be 
mixed with the barley and sown immediately 
three bushels to the acre, Barley from clay land 
should be sown on sandy or alluvial soil, and 
vice versa. The time for sowing is fromthe 20th 
to the last of April, 

Iam aware that this manner of treating seed 
barley is very different from the customary mode ; 
but let the farmer act upon these instructions, and 
I shall endeavor to sustain the propriety of them in 
a subsequent essay by what I conceive to be 
sound reason,— Genesee Farmer, 


to 





Mepicine.—We have just heard of a man, who 
very honestly and conscientiously, takes brandy 
and loaf sugar, as a medicine for those complaints 
which have usually been treated in this way, 
Probably he does not know the fact himsel/, but 
his friends know that he becomes in reality, in- 
toxicated in this manner almost every week of his 
life! What shall be done for him? The pledge 
of the Temperance societies runs—* except for 
medicine.” He takes the medicine only whemthe 
disorder returns. He takes butjust enough to 
remove it—but he takes enough to render him an 
Is there not, in 
{the whole range of materia medica, a proper sub- 
stitute 2? Has heaven inflicted puysicat evils on 
man Which it is Ins duty to remove, and which 
can only be removed by Monat degradation 2? Who 
‘an believe it >—Gen. of Temperance, 





inebriate, Is there no remedy ? 


Cieanuiness,—Cleanliness is a mark of polites 
ness, for no one unadorned with virtue, can 
go into company without giving manifest offence. 
It may be said to be the foster-mother of affection, 
Beauty commonly produces love, but cleanliness 
| preserves it, Age itself is not unamiable, while 
‘it is preserved clean and unsullied, Cleanliness 
| is intimately connected with purity of mind, and 
| naturally inspires refined sentiments and passions. 





this 





| THE BLOOD ORANGE. 
| §€Thedatetree I observed ; but though it reaches a 
| considerable size in Malta,(some specimens of which 
| 1 have seen being ten or twelve yards in height,) it 
|is not made to bear. The walks and plats [of the 
|Grand Master’s Gardens] were literally strewn with 
|oranges and lemons. They seemed left to perish; 
| although in better times the product of the gardens 
from oranges alone, is said to have yielded the reign- 
ing Grand Master two thousand Maltese crowns an- 
nually, a sum about equal to one thousand dollars.— 
The blood orange which is the boast of the island, is 
a most delicious fruit. It is produced by grafting the 
| slips of the common orange on a pomegranate stock. 
| The pulp inclines to the color of red, but not so much 
| in mass as intermixed in streaks ; and hence its name. 
Jt is not only more luscious but less husky than the 
| ordinary varieties of orange, and in size it is far sur- 
passing. The blood orange sells in Valetta for eight 
| pence a dozen, while the best of other sorts may be 

had for four pence.’—Bigelow’s Travels. 

Pennsylvania Canal.—Boats from Philadelphia 
have arrived at Harrisburgh, via the Schuy}kill, and 

| the Union and Pennsylvania Canals. 
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ON THEUSE OF LEAVES AS A MANURE, 
BY R. K. MEADE. 

The great importance of leaves as a manure has 
frequently been alluded to in the Farmer, but 
never recommended in such a manner as to fur- 
nish serious ground for a calculating and practi- 
cal farmer to goto work—the nearest approach 
by a New England farmer in collecting them for 





our ‘talent? would be hidden in the earth, if the 
neglect of some of the most apparent opportunities 
of employing the resources of nature to advantage 
were permitted, 

The process of supplying the farm yard with 
leaves is as follows : after designating the ground al- 
ways a prudent distance from the roots of trees, 
which might possibly be injured by their removal, 


the barn-yard, was by throwing them into atent |rake them up into winrows from eight to ten feet 
and thence into a wagon—a plan so far removed | wide, then with some kind of plough, cultivator | 
from efficiency as to dump the enterprise of nine|or harrow, scarify the earth on each side lightly, 
out of ten who would attempt it. I have been | the width of the leaf-bed ; with the back of a band- 


| pears to be abundantly thick, and by comparison 
'with experiments made last year, no doubt will 
prove so in time of harvest—on the same ground, 
without the aid of this well pulverized manure, ten 
or twelve gallons of wheat per acre would have 
been required to have produced ths same verdure 
and apparent thickness ; and as to its ultimate pro- 
duction there is no doubt of the great superiority 
of the thin sowing and manuring. There is then 
a saving of from three to five gallons of wheat 
per acre in consequence of the mauuring, 

But it will be urged by many an industrious 


successfully engaged in converting them into 
manure for several years past, under the feet of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, and find the follow- 
ing prominent reasons preceding others for their 
use, and for the attempt to promulgate this essay. 


Ist. A belief that there is a general neglect of 
the use of leaves as a material for manure. 


2d. The almost universal use which might be 
made of them. 


3d. Their importance as a material to keep up 
a system of operations for aseasonable supply of 
manure. 


4th, Their salutary influence in affording a com- 
fortable bed for all kinds of stock, particularly 
for hogs; freeing them from the mange—and 
their valuable substitution when straw is scarce 
for ice-houses, &c. i 

5th. The importance of their removal from the 
fence corners in case of fire, and to preserve the 
rails from rotting. 

6th, Their qualities are as a material for man- 
ure, as tested by experience in its application gen- 
erally, but particularly in its adaptation to the wheat 
crop in spreading it broadcast on the rough fallow, 
and harrowing it in before seeding, &c. Some 
object to the use of leaves from the fear of injur- 
ing the forests—it will be proper to show why 
there is no reason for such apprehension. If the 
scripture truth with regard to the falling of the 
tree was verified in relation to the leaf, there 
might be an argument urged in their removal, 
that Peter was robbed to pay Paul—but it is cer- 
tainly not the case—the tree lies where it falls, but 
the leaf is driven by the most prevalent winds 
iuto some deep valley, the lee side of declivities, 
or into the corners of a fence where they moulder 
into dust, rendering no service to man or beast, 
and benefitting only a portion of soil which may 
never be called into cultivation—but the habit of 
permitting leaves to bank up against fences is 


highly injurious to them, evidently producing 
prematnre decay. If by any prudent fore- 
thought or arrangement the leaves could be 


detained just where they fall, which may in some 
degree be done by an attention to the clearing of 
a plantation in reference to its altitude and expo- 
sure to the most prevalent winds, their removal 
would never be recommended, because it is rational 
to conclude that the forest requires a return of its | 
foliage, however abundant, to keep up a supply of 
food for its powerful growth and absorption, and 


rake shove the loose earth to the leaves, and with 
shovels cover them an inch or so deep, 
\eration should be performed when the leaves are 
wet and the earth light and loose, This prepar- 
ation should be made in the spring months to ar 
extent of the probable demands of the farm-pen 
for the season before you, but may be done at any 
time most convenient for the farmer if the leaves 
are not too dry. The importance of having a 
sufficient supply of leaves ahead, is, that when 
thus prepared they may be transported at any time 
whether wet ordry to the farm yard, whieh should 
be done at periods of from four to six weeks apart, 
and spread about six inches deep, as uniformly as 
possible to receive the animal manure—double 
this thickness wil] not be too much for an early 
winter preparation mingled with straw and corn- 


ted with the great mass of manure. The process 
of hauling them to the farm-pen is inyportant to be 
considered, as many have laughed at the idea, 
saying you might as well attempt to haul feathers 
in an open cart; and it is not much to be won- 
dered at, under the different plans and systems 
attempted.—Large ox carts discharging their 
loads by a tilt, or one horse carts, are by far the 
most expeditious mode of conveyance, with very 
high sideboards, &c. Four pronged forks, with the 
teeth slightly curved and flatted, composing a 
frame about two feet square, are used to lift the 
leaves, and will raise as many as a man can con- 
veniently heave into the cart, weighted as they 
are with the adjoining soil, and kept continually 
wet or damp, by the covering of the earth ;—four 
hands are employed to a large ox cart, two with | 
forks, one with a rake to keep the leaves and 
earth neatly pushed up, the fourth in the cart to 
receive and tread them firmly down, 
more or less in proportion to the quantity of earth 


son of the season, may be carried at each Joad in 
an ox cart or wagon to the farm-yard—the speed | 
with which this loading is done, and consequent 
filling up of the farm pen is truly encouraging to 
one who looks to the improvement of his soil, | 
through a generous and regular system of manur- 
img. As an evidence that I have given this mode 
of increasing the manure bank a sufficient trial, 
permit me to say that] have in the eourse of a 
year used more than one hundred loads. But 
once for all, let it be kept in mind, that in the 
pursuit of this system of increasing the stock of 





This op- | 


stalks—in the spring the leaves will be incorpora- | 


One ton, | 


° . : . | 
mixed with the leaves, and their weight by rea-| 


farmer, that there is not time to collect the mate- 

rials for this additional stock of manure, and haul 

it out in proper place, cultivating at the same 
time the usual quantity of land, If this really be 
the case, unhesitatingly let it be recommended 
that a few acres be detained in grass, in order to 
afford opportunity for the important work of man- 
uring. At this time of day it would appear su- 
perfluous to recommend or exhort our farmers to 
the accumulation or application of manure, since 
the practice of ages, and our every day experi- 
ence tells us it is indispensable ; but to investigate 
the value, and recommend the more liberal use of 
a much neglected material amongst the varieties 
presented to our choice, can scarcely be doubted 
as important to the improving condition of the 
farmer. A brief hint of another mode of using 
leaves may be important to some—carry them im- 
mediately on your kuolls to the cow-pen, and from 
ten to twenty loads per acre—double the ground 
may be gone over in the season, and more effec- 
tually manured, as half the period will suffice to 
keep the pen in one place—the leaves preserve 
|their moisture, and save much of the manure 
\from exhalation. It may be well, Mr Editor, now 
to come to a close—your patience and my pursuits 
|should be considered, though a two feet snow 
|permits the farmer todo but little more than feed 
the stock and sled a Jittle wood. But be assured 
| that if this leaf subject were done justice to, sup- 
| ported by numberless remarks connected with it, 
| too long for one essay, the practice and science of 
manuring might be benefited beyond ordinary 
calculation, and far beyond any feeble attempt of 
your friend anc humble servant.—.4mer. Farmer. 

WHITE WASHING. 

As spring is a time country housewives make 
/every exertion to introduce cleanliness into their 
\department, we would particularly recommend 
whitewashing, as well out doorsas in. Who ever 
passed by a cottage where all the fences about the 
gardens, the out houses, &c, were whitewashed, 
without being impressed with the idea that the in- 
habitants were cleanly and respectable ? To paint 
board fences white with lead and oilis a costly 
business and looks a litile like extravagance and 
unless everything corresponds with it does not 
have a more pleasing effect than a cvat of white- 
wash well laid on, The cost of doing it is trifling 
and it can be done by the females when the men 
are very much engaged in putting in their spring 
crops. It adds much to the health of the family to 
have the house whitewashed as often as twice a 


| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


detain with greater security the moisture so much | ™anure, no risk should be run, detrimental to 
to be valued in our dry climates and waving lands; the forest, for all its alluring advantages, one of 
but it is enough for us to know here, the undoubt-| Which has appeared very conspicuously in the 
ed fact, that millions of tons of leaves are annually /ast autumn, and although it is a fact which the- 
deposited in some place and lost to all intents andj ory of some will combat, it nevertheless stands 
purposes for the want of either a proper know- 4S an evident confirmation of its truth. Six or 
ledge of their useful application, or the skill and | Seven acres of land were covered with 130 ox 
industry to haul them to the farm-pen, Our rea- Cart loads of this leaf manure, and a fraction less 


year and by giving the out-houses and fences ® 
coat in the spring many insects are destroyed, and 
their haunts are broken up, One of the cheapest 
and best modes of preparing the whitewash, is to 
use skim-milk with new slacked lime. This ret 
ders it adhesive, and it does not fall off as quick 
as when the lime is wet with water.— Genesee 





son and observation would be given us in vain, than seven gallons of wheat sowed per acre—it ap- 


Farmer. 
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PRESERVING EGGS. 

At this season, eggs are plenty and cheap but 
recollect that next February and March they may 
be as dear as they have been the past season, viz. 
from eighteen to twentyfive cents per dozen. It 
will be good economy therefore, to lay down eggs 
for the season of scarcity. 
a vessel of sufficient size and fill it with strong 
lime water in which put fresh eggs; let thei be 
kept perfectly covered by keeping a piece of board 
loaded with sufficient weight upon them to keep 
them an inch or two below the surface. In this 
manner eggs may be kept two years—Another 
method is to dip them in melted bees wax, tallow 
or varnish, or a solution of gum Arabic, by which 
the pores of the shell are made tight. Either 
method as may suit the convenience of the house 
wife, will render them suitable for long keeping. 


—Ibid. 





PUMPKINS. 

We believe this cropis more neglected than 
it ought to be. Whether this is owing to the | 
old cant phrase of ‘ Brother Jonathan and Pump- 
kin pie,’ used by our transatlantic brethren we 
know not, But this is certain, that a given weight) 
or measure of Pumpkins contains more nutritious | 
matter than the same quantity of turnips, and they 
are not as difficult to keep, For feeding to milch | 
cows in the fall, we do not know of a better arti- 

| 
| 








cle according to their cost ; for feeding to beef cat- 
tle they are excellent—anud when boiled, and a 
little Indian meal added to them, for feeding hogs 
excel most kinds of food.—We hope therefore 
that instead of running mad about raising Ruta 
Baga our farmers will look carefully to raising 
Pumpkins, for without them the emigrants from | 
Connecticut would make but sorrowful 
keeping Thanksgiving.—Jb, 





Lots of Bacon.—One establishment at Cincin- 
nati, had on hand 100,000 ponnds. of hams and 
shoulders ; another had ‘barrelled aud baconed,’ 
eight thousand hogs during the last winter, 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal.—One hundred 
and eighty vessels, recently passed through this 
Canal in one week. 

Mr Joseph A. Baron, on the 21st ult. present- 
ed the editor of the Norfolk Va. Herald wiih a 
peck of green peas, 

An elegant schooner called the ¢ Piper,’ has 
been launched from the yard of Wm, Lewis, Esq. 
Barnstable, being the 68th vessel built under his 
direction. 

Mr Samuel Dare, of Salem county, N. J, slaugh- 
tered a hog, 11th ult. which weighed when alive, 
1074 Ibs. and when dressed 954. 


For this purpose, take | 








work | 


goes out—drunkenness and quarrels will die,— 
Portsmouth Journal. 


Ship Letters —A New York paper states that 
| 16,000 ship letters were received at the Post 
Office, in that city in six days. This gives some 
‘idea of the immense business done there. 


| 


| 
| 


The Census.—The whole population of the U, 
‘States, according to the recent census, is about 
/12,821,18l souls, Of thisnumber there are up- 
/wards of 2,000,000 slaves. 
$12,000 worth of cloverseed has been prepared 
‘at one mill near Chambersburg, Pa. this season. 

‘ Decline of Boston.’—The amount of duties 
atthis port for the quarter ending April 1, 1831, 


ee mes tee oad 
is estimated at one million of dollars! jing an ex . ‘three of these birds are usually allotted to a gan- 


cess over the corresponding quarter of 1830. of 
$500,000. The duties for the present month up 
ito this day, amountto about $600, 000. 

In addition to the above, we are gratified to 
state that preparations are making to build ex- 
tensively, and that the prospect is, that mechanics’ 
as wellas every other kind of business will be in 
active and profitable operation. 

We learn that the Liverpool Packet Company 
will continue their operations, and that they have 
ordered the keels of two first rate ships to be 
laid, 

The number of arrivals from foreign ports up 
to the 20th inst. exceeded that for the same time 
last year by fiftysir. 

Mezzotinto was invented by Prince Rupert, in the time 
of Charles 1st, 1649. It was suggested by a fusil, which 
had rusted in the night-dew, and gave the idea of produ- 
cing a smooth black impression by means of a steel roller 
with projecting points, to cover the plate with an infinity 
of small holes. The rough surface thus produced, being 


scraped away at pleasure, leaves the various gradations 
| of light.—Afass. Jour. 
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POULTRY. 
Continued from page 334. 

Tue Goosrt.—-This species of birds, is divided 
into two varieties. 

1. The ferus, Gray Lag, or Wild Goose, that 
inhabits the fens and lakes of the northern parts 
of America, Europe and Asia. 

2..The mansuetus, or Tame Goose, or the Gray 
Lag in a state of domestication, 

The flesh of the goose is stimulant, hard but 
palatable, and a favorite dish with the epicure, 
| But it is not proper food for those who lead seden- 
tary lives, whose digestive powers are not inthe 





geese of this breed, They are said to possess the 
following advantages over any other animals of 
their kind:—They grow to a greater size, may be 
raised with more facility, are fattened with less 
grain, and make more delicious fuod, 

The last Philadelphia edition of Willich’s Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia, states that ‘There is a valua- 
ble breed of this fowl! in the southern states, from 
jamixture of the largest Gray Goose withthe Wild 
|Canadian Goose, (Anas Canadensis.) ‘They are 
}much larger than any sort of tame geese, and in 
aed cry and manners resemble the Canadian 

Goose. 





| Breeding.—‘ One gander’ according to Loudon, 
|‘ is generally put to five geese ;? but Willich says 


der; for if that number were increased the eggs 
| would prove abortive. The nest should be pre- 
pared as soon as the female begins to carry straw 
iin her bill, The number of eggs to each goose for 
setting should be about twelve or thirteen, While 
| the goose is setting, some writers direct to place 
leorn and water nearher. Loudon, however, ob- 
| serves that ‘feeding geese npon the nest is seldom 
required.” The gander should at this time, have 
free access to the goose te guard and accompany 
her. The nest should be made of straw, and so 
constructed that the eggs will not roll out, as the 
sitting goose, it is said, turns her eggs every day 
during the period of incubation; a period, accor- 
ding to Loudon, of from 25 to 30 days. Itis un- 
necessary to take any of the goslings from the 
mother as hatched ; but pen the goose and her 
brood at once on dry grass well sheltered, putting 
them out late in the morning or not at all in severe 
weather, and always taking them in early in the 
evening, The first food may be similar to that 
recommended for the duck, such as barley meal, 
bruised oats, or fine pollard, with some cooling 
green vegetables, as cabbage or beet leaves inter- 
mixed, 

Rearing.—At first setting at liberty the pastur- 
age of the goose should be limited, otherwise, if per- 
mitted to range over an extensive common, the 
goslings will become tired and cramped, and 
some of them will fall behind and be lost. As 
the young become pretty well feathered they also 
become too large to be brooded beneath the mo- 
| ther’s wing, and as they will then sleep in groups 
| by her side they must be well supplied with straw 
for beds, which they will convert into excellent 
dung. Being able, says Mowbray, to frequen 
the pond and range the cominon at large the 
|young geese will obtain their living, and few peo- 
| ple, favorably situated allow them anything more, 
|excepting the vegetable produce of the garden. 
But it has been his constant practice always to 





D. Rowel!, Esq. of Madison, killed six hogs last | most efficient state, or are troubled with eruptions | dispense a moderate quantity of any solid grain or 


winter, weighing 427, 436, 449, 483, 492, and 
538 Ibs.—in all 2825 Ibs, 

Specre.—About $55,600, gold and silver, ar- 
rived in the ship Florida, from Lima, ou the 14th 
ult. at New -York. 

The merchants of Portland are taking active 

. measures to have a good road built through the 
Notch of the White mountains, 

Nothing for the Grand Jury.—At a late court 
in Williamsburg District, South Carolina, it ap- 
peared that the Grand Jury had nothing before 
them. Judge Huger remarked, ‘Gentlemen, I 


‘or diseases of the skiv. The fat of the goose is 


| thought to be peculiarly penetrating and useful in 
|softening and discussing tumors, &c, and is gen- 


| . ° ° 
erally, carefully preserved for domestic applications. 


The goose attains to a great age, and there are | 


/well authenticated instances on record of their 
living to the extent ef 70 and 80 years. 

A new breed of geese, called Bremen Geese 
i has been introduced from Germany into the United 
| States, which we are told is decidedly, and consider- 
-ably superior to any heretofore known in this 
| country, They were first imported by Mr James 
| Sisson of Warren, R, I. who received a premium 


| pulse at hand, tothe flocks of store geese, both morn- 
|ing and evening, on their going out and their return 
together, in the evening more especially, with 
such greens as happen to! be at command: cab- 
bage, mangel wurtzel leaves, lucerne, tares, and 
occasionaly sliced carrots. By such full keeping 
his geese were ever in a fleshy state and attained 
a large size; the young ones were also forward 
and valuable breeding stock, Geese managed in 
that manner, will he speedily fattened green, that 
is at a month or six weeks old, or after the run of 
ithe corn stubble, Two or three weeks after feed- 
‘ing on stubble land must be sufficient to make 





perceive there is not much Whiskey drank here.’ | from the Rhode Island Society for the encourage- them thoroughly fat. A goose fattened entirely 


He wasright, Take away the fuel, and the fir€é|ment of Domestic Industry, for the exhibition of' on the stubble, is to be preferred to any other ; since 
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an over fattened goose is too much iv the oil-cake | least forthe summer support of all bis teams and 
and grease-tub style, to admit even the idea of) other horses; and if in addition to this quantity, 
delicacy, firmness, or true flavor, With clean and he provides also for thus feeding much other stock 
renewed beds of straw, plenty of clean water, oats in his farm-yard, he will find it a most profitable 
crushed or otherwise, pea or bean meal (ihe latter, practice. The proper soil depends principally on 
however, coarse and ordinary food,) or pollard | two qualities, that it be quite dry and very rich. 
mixed np with skim milk, geese will fatten pleas- | near the stables and yard, the convenience will be 
antly and speedily.* much the greater; but to choose the best land on 

It is said that geese may be fed to advantage | the farin is, upon the whole, the best direction he 

. A ° - = | 

on turnips, cut in small pieces, similar to dice, pean have, 








If 


Those who at present cultivate it on | Farmer, 





When lucerne becomes yellow it should be cut 
and the plants will spring up free from the disos- 
der. 

The Hon. J. Lowext, of Roxbury, has culti- 
vated lucerne successfully for 8 or 9 years past, and 
from time to time has favored us with his remarks 
on this grass, and the soil and tillage best adapted 
to it. His last observations on this subject are giv- 
en page 243 of the current volume of the M. E.. 
One piece cultivated by Mr Lowell was 


but not so large and put into a trough of water. | the largest scale in Kent, Sussex and Hampshire, | sown with tall meadow oat grass, in the propor- 
Mr Cobbett says ‘ when the young ones are hatch- | where are to be found large quantities of it, very | tion of one bushel of oat grass to six pounds of Ju- 
ed they should be kept in a warm place for about) generally have it in the broad-cast mode, and as | cerne. 


la oie . . 
four days and fed on barley meal, (probably In-/ far as positive practice goes, this method must be 


‘'The first crop was very great ; it was difficult to 


dian meal is as good) mixed if possible with milk: preferred , but as effective cleaning it, and espe-| decide in this first crop which excelled the lucerne 


and then they will begin to graze. 
them or for the old ones to swim in is by no means | consequence, which must be executed when broad 
necessary nor perhaps ever even useful. Or how cast by a powerful and heavy harrow, it much 
is it that you see such fine flocks of fine geese, | deserves attention, whether drilling very straight 
all over Long Island, where there is scarcely such | at nine inches equi-distance would not be a prefer- 
a thing as a pond ora run of water?? Water able method. Drilling has been tried by many and 
for geese to swim in, however, is said by other | 
writers, to be useful, if not indispensable for the | tieths of toe drilled lucerne which 1 have seen, have 
welfure of geese, as it preserves them from vermin, | been at 18 inches, 2 and some even 3 feet, The 


The Complete Farmer, an English work, says | consequence has been a heavy expense and trouble 


* = . . ° ‘2 | 
‘if you would fatten geese you must shut them in reaping instead of mowing; and, if the spaces | 


up when they are about a month old, and they | are kept truly clean [from weeds and other grasss | 
* . | . . 

will be fat in about a month more, Be sure to the lucerne being damaged by the pulverized earth 

let them have always by them in a small rack | adhering to itand carried tothe racks. If drilled 


Water for) cially from indigenous grasses is an object of great | or the oat grass. 


But in every succeeding crop, 


the lucerne predominated to so great a degree that 
it seemed to be the only crop. 
‘the greater breadth of its leaves, 


This was owing to 
I never cut it 


till it howered, I made 4 crops last summer of 


excellent hay from it, amounting in all to six tons 
‘abandoned for random sowing ; but nineteen twen- | and an half per acre—and after that it furnished a 
‘rich supply of after feed, 


This crop was seen 
and admired by a great number of intelligent far- 
mers, 

‘Having been convinced that it was suited to 
my soil, I last year laid down an acre and a quar- 
ter fur a pasture, being satisfied that it is admira- 
bly adapted to that purpose. 1 Jaid it down with 


some fine hay, which will much hasten their fatten- | at 9 inches, it might once a year be most effective-| barley, but it grew so fast that I was obliged to cut 


ing. But for fatting older geese it is commonly |ly horse-hoed, which would eradicate grass far 
done when they are about six months old, or soon | better than any harrowing that could be given to 
after harvest, when they have been in stubble 
fields, from which food some kill them, which is 
a good way. But those who desire to have them 





and some danger of damaging the crop, tough as 
the roots are, The grand object in the prepara- 


a broad-cast crop, without a formidable expense,| was the lucerne, 


the barley stalks very short, or else I should not 
have been able to thresh it, 80 thick and succulent 
I cut over this field once and 
then depastured it. 

‘I mention this fact as a remarkable one, be- 


very fat, shut them up for a fortnight or three | tion of the ground is, tq have itas free from weeds, cause the French writers speak of it as a very rare 


weeks, and feed them with oats, split peas, barley | and especially grass, as skill and perseverance can 
meal, or ground malt mixed with milk. But the | effect. 

best thing to fatten them with is malt, mixed with 
beer. You must, however, observe in fattening | 
all sort of water fowl, that they usually sit with | 
their bills upon their ramps, where they suck out 
the greater part of the moisture and fatness, at a 
small bupch of feathers which you will find stand- 
ing upright on their rumps, and always moist, 
with which they trim their feathers, which ema! 
them more oily and slippery than the feathers of 
other fowls, and causes the water to slip off them. 
If therefore the upright feathers are cut away close, 
they will become fat in less time, and with less 
food than otherwise. If you give them rye be-| 
fore or about mid summer, it will strengthen them | 
and keep them in health, that being commonly 
their sickly time.’ 


and 20 Ibs. ifsown broad-cast — It is apt to be eaten 
and the farmer may be assured that his care will 
be well repaid. No manuring at this period is 


against the fly, With regard to proportioning the | 
quantity of land thus occupied to the stock inten- 
ded to be fed on it ; a quarter of an acre per head 
is sufficient for all sorts of large cattle, taken one 
with another, if the land is very rich and good ; 
but on more moderate soils, half an acre per head 
will be a proper allowance. It is much better to 
have too much than too little. 

From some experiments made by the Hon. Rob- 
ert Livingston, recorded in the Transactions of the 
Agricultural Society of New York it appears that 
with good cultivation and abundant manuring, from 
FARMER’S WORK FOR MAY. six to nine tons of hay may be obtained > an 

Lucerne.—The following observations on Lucerne | acre of this grass ina season, It answers very 
are from Arthur Young’s Farmer’s Calendar for | well with red clover, and is not injured by the cold 
May. ‘This plant may yet be sown ; being a per-| or the changes of our climate. 
ennial, and, well cultivated, yielding an immense 








* Loudon. 








i | Mr L, advises as the result of his experiments, 
profit, too much attention cannot be given to lay; 1, Never to sow on ground not perfectly pulver- 
the seed in the ground with all possible advanta-| ized. 2. Not to sow till the ground has acquired 
ges ; that is the land should be very rich, fine and | a degree of warmth friendly to vegetation, viz. in 
perfectly free from weeds; these requisites a man May. 3. To sow with no crop that will probably 
may not be able to procure in April. In such ease lodge. 4. If sown with buck wheat to apply no 
let him not sow in April, but wait till May : and this gypsum or other manure till the buck wheat is off. 
whether drilled or sowed broad cast: if the latter let | 5. When the quantity sown is small and the far- 
it by all means be sowed with buck wheat, which | mer can afford to lose a crop to give the ground 
is preferable to sowing it alone. one wrn in autumn, another in April, harrowing 

‘The advantages of cultivating lucerne are so ex- fine, and a third the beginning of May, and then if 
tremely great that the young agriculturist should | the weather be mild and warm sow if the ground be 
be determined at all events to have sufficient at! in perfect tilth, otherwise give it another ploughing. 





by the fly, &c; if it escape that damage, all is safe not succeeded with it here. 





occurrence even in their climate, that it will bear the 


| scythe the first year, 
‘Not less than 12 Ibs. an acre should be drilled, | 


‘ At the South and in New York the lucerne has 
done as well as with me, yet many persons have 
It will not endure 
wet or black soils. The land in which I have 
raised it is a warm soil—the surface good, but 


necessary ; but to sow soot just as the young lu- \thin on a gravelly bottom, It has stood drought 
cerne comes above ground, may be beneficial | better than any other grass, 


I have always used 
gypsum, and perhaps owe my success in part to 
that valuable stimulant. I have employed two 
bushels to the acre.’ 





By the Ontario, from London, and the Durham, 
from Havre, Messrs Buel & Wilson have received 
a valuable addition to their nursery. assortment, 
comprising’50 of the choicest and mostly new French 
and Flemish pears, and 30 new roses, from the 
well known Noisette, at Paris; 40 choice fruits © 
from the London Horticultural Society’s garden 
at Chiswick ; 50 new roses and 40 splendid dah- 
lias or Georgianas from the best London nurseries, 
and about 60 varieties of fruits, and several new 
ornamental plants from correspondents and ama- 
teurs. The whole will be propagated with all 
despatch, and soon added to the catalogue of plants, 
for sale at Albany Nursery, 





At Greenfield, Mass. last week, one Harvey A, 
Wright was sentenced to the State prison for two 
years, for stealing oats from a barn in the night 
time. He is a drunkard, and stole the oats to pay 
for rum. 








2764 passengers from foreign ports arrived 
at New York between Dec. 1, 1830 and Ist inst. 





» Abouta hundred vessels arrived at the port of Bos- 
ton on Wednesday last, and the night before. 
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For Sal 


Bull and Heifer Calves. 
Two Alderney Bull Calves, and one Hei 
'so, one Bull and two Heifer Calves of the Short Horn o 


Teeswater breed, all from full blood imported stock, on 


doth sides. For terms apply at this office. 4 


Brighton, May 2, 1831. 
Hickory. 


May ll. 





This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, is | 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 


ferioy to any in the U. States for speec, action and beau- 
ty. Heisa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against any 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualificaiions are teo well known 
to be doubted. 


He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the | Candytuft, sweet scented Virgin’s Bower, Sensitive Plant, | 


season. Terms $8, the season, 6t May 11. 





Grape Vines. 

For sale, at the Seed Store. connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, No. 52, North Market Street, 
100 superior Grape Vines, Isabella and Catawba, 
being the two leading hardy standard sorts cul- 
tivated, of extra size and thiifty growth, packed in moss, 
price 50 cts. each. A further supply of the Alexander, 
Winne, Scuppernong and Elsinburg, are hourly expect- 
ed, at the same price. 

Also, a good collection of the finest Double Mexican 
Dahlia roots, of the moat showy and esteemed sorts, from 
25 cts. to $1 each—Also, Jacobean Lilies, Tube Roses, 
and Tiger Flowers—price 25 cts. each. All the above 
are now in fine order for transplanting. 

Also, a few Mountain Ash Trees, from 6 to 14 feet high 
—price 50 cents, 





Dahlia Roots. 

For Sale,by Davin HaGGerrson, at the Green 
House, Charlestown Vineyard, Eden-street, (on tbe 
south side of Bunker’s Hill,) a superior collection of the 
above Rovts, containing sixty varieties. The color of 
each kind marked with the name and warranted as de- 
scribed. This collection has been distinguished by gene- 
ral praise, and was awarded the premium last autuwn by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

ALso, an extensive collection of Green House Plants, 
and Kreens’ Seedling Strawberry Vines, in pots, with 
ripe fruits at reasonable prices. 

All the above roots and Strawberry Vines are for sale 
by Mr Russell at the Agricultural Warehouse, North 
Market Street, at the same prices. 





‘or sale at the Agricultural Warchouse, 
52 NORTH MARKET STREET, 

= WILLis’ IMPROVED BUTTER STAMPS. 5 

This is a simple, but elegant and useful implement, 
which moulds butter into a handsome rectangular, or 
cubic form, presses out the buttermilk ; and by the same 
process fixes upon it a beautiful impression, which ad- 
mits of being varied into such letters or figures as may 
best suit the fancy of the owner of the article. 





Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Bar-lron, &c. 
Wrought-lron Ploughs, of all sizes.—.4/so, A Complete 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
Iron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band Iron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 
by GAY & BIRD, 
No. 44, India Street, Boston. 


Bees in Cities. 

AN ESSAY on the practicability of cultivating the 
Honey Bee, in maritime Towns and Cities, as a source 
of Domestic Economy and Profit. By Jerome V. C. 
Smith, M. D. Just published by Perkins & Marvin, 
114, Washington Street, and for sale by J. B. Russell, at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market street, 
price 38 cents. 


6tis. 











Lead Pipe. 

LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lincoun 
Fearne & Co, No. 110, State Street. 

April 13, 1831. 6w. 

Bones Wanted. 

Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 
H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street, 

April 20. 2mos 





fr Calf. Al- r 
r eXpressly for our retail trade. 





e; Full blood Aldnerney and Short Horn For sale at the Seed store, 52, North Market street— | 


SourHERN CLovER. 
500 Ibs fine Southern Clover, put up in Pennsylvania 


Southern Clover seed »re requested to examine this. 


BaRLey. 

50 bushels two :owed Barley, plump and clean for 

| seed, raised by E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem. 
CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE PLANTS. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, aid Broccoli Plants, 25 cents 

per dozen. E 
Broom Corn. 

Also, just received, a few bushels of prime Broom Corn 

raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 


| 


FLower SEEps. 
Packages of Flower Seeds, of eighteen varieties, com- 
prising the most showy anuuals, among which are the 
| following beautiful and coinparatively rare sorts; Ele- 
gant Coreopsis, Variegated Euphorbia, Cypress Vine, 


&c, &e, with directions for their culture.—Price $1 per 
| package. April 13. 


The Old Sherman Morgan Horse. , 

This Horse so well known in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, will stand the coming season, at the ‘ Ten 
Hixuxs Srock Farm’ in Charlestown, Mass. 24 miles 


paid to the groom at the time of covering, and a condi- 
tional Note, to be received, for fifteen dollars, to be paid, 
if the mare is in foal; all mares parted with, before the 
usual time of foaling, will be considered in foal, and 
|the note to be valid.--These are the only terms on 
which this Horse will be allowed to cover. 

The Stock of this Horse is so universally known and 
admired throughout New England, that it is hardly ne- 
cessary to repeat their merits. To a seller of Horses, it 
is only necessary, tu establish the fact, that his horses are 
of the Morgan Stock, and he meets with a ready sale, at 
good prices, and the purchasers are more than satisfied. 
They excel in great endurance, carrying weight a long 
distance, noble and generous spirited, with a docility of 
| temper, that the most timid can drive them, but if put to 
| their mettle, they are a full hand for the best whip.— 
| It has been asserted (and I believe it cannot be contra- 
dicted with propriety) that there has never been a Stock 
of horses in New England, which have proved to be so 
generally useful, as the Morgan stock. They have 
often excited the admiration of strangers. The above re- 
marks are particularly made for those at a distance, who 
have not an opportunity of viewing for themselves ; for 
those who have, the Sherman Morgan needs no _prais- 
ing.—Pedigree, 4c. hereafter. SAM’L. JAQUES. 

May Ist, 1831. 

The Naturalist, 

DEVOTED to Geology, Botany and Mineralogy, edi- 
ted by D. Jay Browne, and published monthly by Peirce 
| & Parker, 9 Cornhill, Boston. Each No. contains 32 8vo 
| pages, accompanied with a plate. Price @2 a year. The 
| first five numbers of this work have been issued, the 
| contents of which are as follows: Zoology. Man. The 
| Beaver. The Bee. The Silkworm. White Ants. Botany. 

The Vine. The Mvlberry. The Lilac. The Weeping 
Willow. The Sugar Maple. Mineralogy. Platina. 
Gold. Silver, Mercury. The Culture o¢ Silk. Re- 
| marks on the Culture of The Vine, and The Cultivation 
‘of Bees. May 2, 1831. 











Nova Scotia Potatoes. 

For sale at the Halifax Packet Office, No. 26 Foster’s 
wharf, several barrels of prime Nova Scotia Potatoes, for 
seed. Farmers in want of a good variety of this impor- 
tant vegetable, are requested to examine these. 

April 13. Bt 

Latest Improved Short Horns. 
YOUNG WYE COMET. 

The subscriber informs those disposed to improve their 
| stock, that this fine full blood animal will be under his 
jeare this season. Terms $2. Apply to A. GREEN- 
WOOD, near Dr Codman’s Meeting-house. April 20. 











For Sale or Exchange, 


for draught horses in the country ; she will be exchang- 
ed at a bargain for a first rate family horse. Apply to J. 
B. Russet. Stis April 20. 

7 Cash will be paid for any number of copies of The 
New England Farmer, No. 41 of the current volume— 
inters with whom we exchange, who do not file their 
s, will oblige us by returning them. 











Farmers in want of good | 


from the city of Boston, viz. at one dollar the mare to be | 


A valuable mare, with foal by one of the best studs | 


Agricultural Seeds. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
arket street, Boston, 
Buck Wheat ; Perkins’ Early Seedling Potatoes, (that 
| took the premium from the Massachusetts [Horticultural 
| Society); Burnham’s Premium Potatoes, (that have 
| twice taken the premium trom the Essex Agricultural 
Society, as the best stock potatoes raised in the county) ; 
| Early Manly Potatoes, (originally from Europe); Grass 
| Seeds of all kinds, &e,—all of the very first quality. 
AsPARAGUs Roors. 
Several thousand plants of the Large Early Devonshire 
| Asparagus, 3 years old, price 75 cts per hundred, well 
packed in moss, in boxes of one, two, and three hundred 
| roots each. 

Also, Catawba, Isabella, White Sweetwater, Black 
Hamburgh, and other kinds of Grapes, well packed in 
moss, so as to bear transportation hundreds of miles with 
sifety—price 50 ctseach. Large Tart Rhubarb Roots, 
25 cts each. 


|M 


} 
| 
} 





Sweet Potato Slips, §e. 
This day received at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 
North Market-street, a further supply of Sweet Potato 
Slips—Price 17 cents per quart ; 50 cents a half-peck.— 
| Also, a fresh supply of Millet and Orchard Grass seed. 


For Sale, 
Silk Worms’ Eggs, warranted good, price 50 cents per 
| thousand, with Short practical instructions for rearing 
| Silk Worms, by J. H. Cops, which are given to pur- 
chasers. Apply at the New England Farmer Office. 








Yellow Locust Seed. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office No. 52 North 
| Market Street, ’ 

A few lbs. genuine Yellow Locust Seed, (Robinia 
pseudoacacia) saved near Harrisburg, Pa. expressly for 
this Establishment. The excellence of this tree for ship 
timber and fences, its rapid growth, and its beneficial el- 
fects on sandy, barren plains, where it thrives well, are 
too well known to require comment. 








Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great a¢qui- 
sition. 


52 North Martet 





Dr Hull’s Patent Truss. 
CASE OF MR FISHBURN. 

Dr Huu, Sir—Under the advice and direction of 
Dr Knapp, | have been cured within the year past ofa 
bad rupture of 9 years’ standing, by the use of one of 
your patent trusses. J had worn various kinds of trasses 
before I got one of yours, but they were very burden- 
some tome. Your truss, on the contrary, is comfortable 
to wear, and as convenient to put off and on as a pair of 
spectacles. I wore it not to exceed five months, and 
found myself cured. I have not had it on for six months 
past, and have exerted myself violently at wrestling, 
jumping, riding, and other hard exercises without any 
return of the complaint, not even a feeling of weakness 
in the part. In fine, your truss has made me as sound 
and well as ever I was; it is one of the most valuable 
inventions in the world. H. N. FISHBURN, 

BaLtTimore, Jan. 1831. 

te Dr Hull’s Trusses are sold by Eben. Wight, (sole 
agent for this city,) Milk-st. opposite Federal-st. 

Feb. 11. eop3t 











Briguton Marxetr—Monday, May 9. *~ 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 
At Market this day 208 Beef Cattle, 18 Cows and 
Calves, 12 Sheep, and 116 Swine. 
| Prices.—Beef Caitle—The market today was quite 
brisk and last week’s prices were well supported; more 
good Cattle were at market, and more were sold at our 
| highest quotations. We quote the same as last week, 
fiom $5 to 5 75, extra at $6. 
Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $10, $15 
| two at 18, 21, 23, two at 25, one at $28 50 and one at $30, 
Sheep—No sales noticed. 
Swine—We noticed the sale of one entire lot of 100 at 
5 cts.—At retail, 5c. for sows and 6c. for barrows. 








| 
} 
| 
' 








| se 
Hay has risen in the Boston market to from 75 to 80 cts 
per cwt. 
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THE SPRING JOURNEY. 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Oh green was the corn as I rode on my way, | 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, | 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 

And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 

From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty aboge me, beneath, and around. 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower froin the 
hill, 

And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleamed broad overhead. 


Oh such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ! 
Through sunshine and shower may our progress be 


even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect in heaven! 





TOBACCO. 
(Extract from Professor Stuart’s Letter.) 

‘But I must return to myself, in order to answer 
some of the inquiries which you make respecting 
the results of my own efforts to break off from 
tobacco. After the conviction which ensued the 
reading of Dr M’Allister, [thought it must be a 
duty for me once more to make the effort to break 
off. Two things were and are clear to me; (1) 
Tobacco, having powerful and fatal properties, 
must, or at least may be, a dangerous thing to 
tamper with; or as Dr Mussey of Hanover 
once told me, “It is not safe to play with edged 
tools.” (2) What other good can tobacco do, than 
to gratify the senses? A thing which the sot and 
the opium-eater can plead for, and urge as a reason 
for continuing their practices. I came therefore 
to a resolution to desist. But how seemed to be 
a question of more importance and difficulty, than 
you will admjt who never, | suppose, have been 
addicted to usjng tobacco. I had seen veterans 
in the use of it, suffer seriously in their health 
and spirits, for a time, in consequence cf abruptly 
breaking off from it. The reason is obvious, 
Their system had been brought, by long habit, to 
discharge a great quantity of saliva fluid by the 
mouth, When the occasion of doing this was 
wholly removed, the whole system must undergo 
a change in its economy, Sudden changes, and 
such great ones, they could not well bear.— Young- 
er persons can endure them much better, But 
menof grey hairs should look well how they make 
sudden changes, in cases of such a nature. 

“Ithought it not safe to break off wholly at 
once. But I did this; I broke off until hanker- 
mg became oppressive. I then procured some of 
the most detestable tobacco that it was possible to 
find, and took some of it. It generally nauseated 
me in a very short time; and this was exactiy what 
I wanted. In this way, the appetite would occur 
more seldom and when it did occur, the gratifica- 
tion of it Would admit of but very little indulgence. 
I cannot say that others need this gradual process ; 
I hope they do not, I am sure that young persons, 
and men, of robust health, do not need it. They 
can break off at once without any danger, because 
they can bear great changes, But veterans would 
do well to take some precaution, when in a valetu- 
dinarian state. 

















‘It is impossible for those who have never used 
tobacco, even to imagine the strength of the appe- 
tite for it, when once fully formed. 1 cannot sup- 
pose that the thirst for ardent spirits exceeds it in 
strength, 
lieve. 
it. My full persuasion is, that it is my duty to 
break off. Occasionally I am persecuted, even 
now with the banefu! appetite, But its power is 
evidently diminished ; and if my reason remains, 
it will never have the rule over me again. 

‘As to all those who use a little tobacco, I sup- 


| pose they are in the same plight with that in which 


I have been myself. ‘They do not use it, 1 suppose, 
less than once a day; and this was my ordinary 
measure. That it has been mischievous to me, 
I have not the least doubt, on looking back upon my 
past experience, That it canin no ordinary case, 
be proper to use such a powerful and dangerous 
substance as alurury, every candid man, it seems 
to me, must feel inclined to admit, Of course 


/my mind is fully made up to abandon it altogether, 











| 





Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choite 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 


But that it can be overcome, 1 do be-| (<q, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
My own case is yet too recent to boast of | the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 


upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
lake. The soil is principally a sandy ioam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself, 
The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
trom the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have not durable running 
streains upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well ipo this ceunty. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
trom the New England States, and some of them from 


Ingenuity Rewarded.—A Mr Reynolds, of Bristol, | Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 


R. I. has invented, after much laborious research, 


| 


above described land is offered for sale at the very low 


and under that worst of all discouragements to in-| price of froim two dollars and a half to three dollars per 


genuous inechanics, poverty, a machine for manu- | 


facturing wrought nails. Mr R. under all his em- 


| 


acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars anda 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 


barrassments, by the dint of study and perseverance, | land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 


has brought his machine to such perfection that it 
will take from the rod and deliver 200 wrought nails 
in a minute, superior in every respect to nails 
wrought on the anvil. The ingenious inventor and 
his associates have sold the exclusive right of the 
machine to a company in Philadelphia, and have re- 
ceived as a compensation the liberal sum of $100,000. 


Priron, the celebrated French satirist, was once 
brought for some midnight frolic, before a Divisional! 
Commissionary of Police, who sternly asked him the 
usual questions—his name, his profession, &c ; of 
which he was no sooner informed than he changed 
his tone, and assuming a smiling countenance, said 
— Ah! Mr Piron, the poet—we are all friends here ; 
for I too have a brother who isa poet.’ ‘That is 
very likely,’ returned the satirist, ‘ for I also have a 
brother who is an egregious block-head.’ 





Reason For Wipownoop.— Mr Crotchet was left 
a widower, with two children ; and, after the death 
of his wife, so strong was his sense of the blessed 
comfort she had been to him, that he determined 
never to give any other woman an opportunity of ob- 
literating the happy recoilection.—Crotchet’s Cas- 
tle. 





It is said the Penacock Indians, who were a form- 
idable tribe in this vicinity, used to predict the 
weather from the movement of the morning fog, 
which usually passed off in the direction towards 
the mountains. ‘ If(said they) the fog goes a fish- 
ing, we shall have fair weather; but if it goes a 
hunting look fora storm.’ This saying is not uncom- 
mon among the fishermen at the present day. 





Ox Miss Lone.—She was a beautiful young lady ; 
but so short, that she was when alive called the Pocket 
Venus, or Love’s Duodecimo. Her epitaph concluded, 
alluding to her size : 


Though long, yet short ; 
Though short, yet pretty long. 





Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as they 
say ; but fiom their conduct one would suppose that 
they were born with two tongues and one eye; 
for those talk the most who have observed the least. 





In the morning think what thou hast to do; 
at night, ask thyself what thou hast done. 










to five years’ credit for payment. in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Pcrk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. eplét 





Ammurition —*7} 

Of the best quality aud twest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found sati-factory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 3 





Evergreens, Silver Firs, §c. 

The subscriber being engaged in the Seed 
business would be happy to receive orders 
for Forest Trees, Seeds, and Evergreens from 
Maine, and being Agent for J. B. Russell, 
Boston, and Prince 4 Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 
orders sent through them or otherwise, will be attended 
to withoutdelay. Particular directions for taking up and 
packing is requested. WM. MANN, 

Augusta, Me., March 26. 6t 
A list of Mr Mann’s prices for Evergreens, §-c, can be 

seen at the New England Farmer office. 








canianainamedl 
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